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To a multitude of Christians, Christians whose interest 
in Christianity is by no means slight, the Epistles of St. Paul 
are sealed Books, formally read, but neither understood nor 
appreciated. There are those indeed, who were they to ex- 
press themselves honestly and plainly about these letters, 
would say that the Gospel can be understood at least by us, 
without their aid, that we could spare them from our Scriptures. 
To such persons they seem to be devoted to the discussion 
of subjects, to the solution of difficulties, which no longer en- 
gage the attention of the Christian Church. They seem to 
contain only answers to questions which earnest Christian 
souls have ceased to ask, questions that arose in the infancy 
of the Church, in its first struggles with Jew and Gentile, but 
which have long ago been put at rest. And then, without 
doubt, the difficulties of the style and of the method of argu- 
ment repel many persons who make so much account of the 
simplicity of the Gospel as to fall into the singular error of 
supposing that religion, the most important of subjects, may not 
exercise our minds in patient thinking, as well as satisfy our 
hearts with glowing and sweet emotions. Moreover, the 
Epistles of Paul, though written in a most genial, loving, 
Christian spirit, though they flow out fresh and beautiful, as 
from the warm, loving heart of the Gospel, have nevertheless 
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been sadly misused for dry, dogmatical, controversial discus- 
sions, and are now so associated in many minds with these 
unprofitable and wearisome matters, that their true character 
is not recognized. It is not right that the great apostle, to 
whom the Gospel owes as much certainly as to any Christian 
disciple, should be so neglected. It is not true that he wrote 
only for his own time, and that accordingly in the lapse of 
eighteen centuries his letters have lost all claim upon our at- 
tention. Were it true indeed that the matters which he dis- 
cusses belong only to the past, his letters would still be ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting as apostolic and truly sacred 
portions of the history of the Church; but in fact they are 
much more than this; they are filled with statements, defen- 
ces, illustrations of great Christian principles, which will have 
an interest for man so long as his nature remains what it was 
when the apostle wrote and what it is now. The wants of the 
Corinthians, and Galatians, and Ephesians, are our wants. In 
different language, under different circumstances, with trifling 
outward modifications, we put the same questions which they 
put, and the answers were written down by St. Paul, once for 
all time. His explanations, his arguments, his trains of thought 
are of the utmost importance to every one who makes religion 
a subject of earnest thought and careful study, to every one 
_ who would have an intelligent faith. There is a narrow, 
uninstructed Christianity, which does not need Paul, which 
indeed hardly needs the Evangelists —a catechism from some 
approved source is sufficient. There is a shallow, so-called 
common-sense view of religion, which demands little positive 
knowledge of our faith, and of its right place in the soul of the 
world, and to those who are satisfied with this view, St. Paul 
must appear only a curious, ingenious thinker, or a solemn tri- 
fler. But a deep and large Christianity demands the light 
which he only can furnish, and every well-taught Christian 
will bless that good Providence which has preserved to our 
day the great apostle’s exposition of the Gospel which, as he 
tells us, was not derived through men, but from God the 
Father and from Christ the Son. 

In the hope of directing attention to a portion of Holy 
Scripture which is much neglected when it is not misused, a 
few hints are here offered upon the Epistle to the Galatians, 
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not very minutely after the manner of a commentator, but in 
a more general way, in language intended to describe its end, 
its main purport and drift, the occasion that called it forth, the 
train of thought unfolded by the writer, and the great eternal 
principles upon which his instructions doctrinal and practical 
then rested and must ever rest. In this letter, as in all the let- 
ters of the apostle, matters are handled that belong not to a 
day or a century, but to the everlasting ages, Jessons of life 
are forcibly taught which are as valuable for us as for the early 
believers, and there is no ground whatever for the foolish 
charge, that he who attempts to display the teachings of St. 
Paul, is employed upon by-gone things, the sound and the 
power of which have long since ceased out of human life. 
The flight of years has increased the difficulty of understand- 
ing what perhaps was never very plain, but it has not taken 
from the importance of what is to be understood. And when 
we read this letter, we read not merely what was once thought 
and felt, by men like ourselves, but what ought to be hoagie 
and felt by all men in all time. 

The Galatians inhabited a small country in the eastern 
world, forming a part of what was called Lesser Asia. Their 
ancestors emigrated from Europe, where they were called 
Gauls, and although in the course of a sojourn in Greece they 
learned the Greek tongue, traces of their Teutonic speech re- 
mained long after the introduction of Christianity. - Lothar 
was leader of these people in their migration, and by a singular 
coincidence this letter to their Christianized descendants found 
an expositor earnest and able in Luther the great German re- 
former, one of the same stock. As early as the time of the 
Roman emperor Augustus, many Jews and many proselytes 
of the Jewish religion were to be found in this country, which 
had then become a Roman province. In the sixteenth chapter 
of the Book of the Acts, at the sixth verse, mention is made 
of a journey, a mission of St. Paul to this region. Then, it 
is probable, the church was founded. As nearly as we can 
judge, this letter was addressed to the Galatians in the year 
of our Lord 57 or 58, from Ephesus, where, it will be remem- 
bered, the apostle remained for some time. That Paul was 
the author of this Epistle no one has ever ventured to doubt. 
Indeed his image and superscription are upon every line. 
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Every sentence is the utterance of his earnest spirit, and every- 
where we perceive the swift march of his crowding thoughts. 
It is the genuine work of an apostle, full of that wisdom which 
is by Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to state the object of the Epistle and the course 
of instruction pursued by the writer. Paul was the apostle to 
the Gentiles, i. e. to those who were not Jews, to those who 
knew little or nothing of Jewish institutions, laws and cere- 
monies, and with reference to converts from the Gentiles, as 
the reader of the Book of Acts well knows, the question early 
arose, ‘Shall they be required to become Jews as well as 
Christians ; shall they be called upon to keep the Jewish law ?” 
The apostles at Jerusalem answered this question directly it 
was proposed, requiring only some trifling compliances, and 
these merely out of regard to tender consciences. ‘This an- 
swer was agreed upon and sent abroad before this Epistle was 
written ; but, as was very natural, Jewish Christians found it 
very difficult to act up to its letter, still more to be true to its 
spirit. Directly and indirectly there was a constant Jewish 
influence exerted, and there prevailed, to a formidable extent, 
even among apostles, a feeling that the Jew was a better sort 
of Christian, that the children of Abraham were a favored 
class amongst the disciples of Jesus. We find that even Peter, 
after the matter had been clearly brought to his attention, and 
formally acted upon by the brethren, wavered in his senti- 
ments and practice. It was not strange. It is rare for a cen- 
tury to afford more than one Paul. It is of all things most 
difficult to cast off the prejudices of ages and fling away 
national and spiritual pride. The triumph of St. Paul in this 
matter, the victory over superstition and bigotry wrought out 
in the soul of this Hebrew of the Hebrews, is a genuine spiri- 
tual miracle, to be ascribed, as he himself piously acknowledg- 
es, to the favor and help of Heaven. 

The Galatians had in some way been subjected to an ex- 
cessive Jewish influence. They had been misled by bigots 
unprincipled enough to seek their end by discrediting the 
apostolic character of him to whom they were indebted for 
their precious faith, and whose Christian devotion had gained 
the best love of their own hearts. They were in danger: in 
danger of becoming mere Jews, in danger of falling back into 
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a faith which had become childish and inefficient. It was an 
occasion for the earnest interference of the apostle. And 
he did not content himself with a mere reference to the decision 
of the apostolic council. He preferred to go directly to the 
root of the matter, and to take it up in its whole length and 
breadth. And in a most masterly way, he has discussed the 
relation of Christianity to the Jewish law, and the ceremonial 
and the moral; he has shown just what moral and ceremonial 
commands can do for a man, and just what Christ can do — 
the insufficiency of the former, and the sufficiency of the latter. 
And in teaching the Galatians, he has taught us likewise. 
Some of his illustrations and arguments are especially address- 
ed to Jews, but the truths upon which the whole rests are 
of universal application. 

The great doctrine of the apostle is this. Salvation, in its 
lower and in its higher sense, can be secured only by receiving 
the spirit of Christ. Only this spirit, dwelling in the hearts 
of those who confide or believe in Christ will prevail over 
passion and appetite, over earthly temptation, over evil in its 
countless forms. ‘'T'o have this spirit is more and better than 
to be a Jew, because this spirit ensures all spiritual good, is 
the efficient cause of freedom, the source of everlasting life and 
the pledge of our immortality. If Judaism had been sufficient 
Christ would not have come, would not have died, would not 
have risen. The whole includes all the parts, and if you have 
made men Christians, you need not be at any pains to make 
them Jews. Indeed the very attempt to make them Jews is a 
slight cast upon the Gospel, because it can be justified only by 
the opinion that Christianity is not sufficient. Let us look at 
this matter more closely. 

What do we mean by the Law, in its widest, highest and 
noblest sense? It is a command from Heaven, a command to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before God, given to 
the Jews from Sinai, to the Gentiles by the voice in the soul. 
But the law, the command does not save a man from evil and 
sorrow, unless it is kept, unless it is obeyed. When it is not 
kept, when it is not obeyed, it not only does not save him, but 
on the contrary makes known to him, what perhaps he would 
not have known otherwise, that he is disobedient, that he has 
incurred the displeasure of Heaven. So it was with the Jews, 
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so it was with the Gentiles, so it is with all Jews and with all 
Gentiles in all time. The knowledge of duty does not save 
us. On the contrary, it may make us more than ever wretch- 
ed. In this sense it appears to us rather a curse than a blessing. 
We have still to seek a way of salvation. We still long for 
glad tidings. We have not yet done with the law —for law 
as St. Paul used the word, and as the Jews used it meant also 
ceremonial law, the offering of sacrifices, the observance of 
days and months and times and years. But this ceremonial 
law need not long detain us, because the more enlightened 
even of the Jews regarded it merely as affording outward signs, 
types of inward things, the shadow of the substance, and not 
the substance itself. By a sacrifice offered to Jehovah, the 
Jew expressed his willingness to do what he could to atone 
for sin, but this did not give him real peace, or take away his 
sin. Besides, the practice of the ceremonial law was at once 
burdensome and belittling, tending to degrade the soul into a 
bondage to the senses, and dwarfing the nobler and spiritual 
part. What then do men need, indeed what have men needed 
always, what has been the course of Divine Providence with 
the more favored from early to Christian times? ‘The answer 
as given by the apostle, the answer which accords entirely 
with the cry of the soul from its deepest places, is this, We 
need an animating, invigorating, sustaining spiritual principle, 
confidence in the truth which amounts to love, faith which 
inspires and renovates —this it is that saves. Faith not Law 
saved Abraham, the father of the Jews himself. Confidence 
in spiritual things, hope based upon this confidence, encour- 
agement gained from the prospect of what the soul may be- 
come, trust in a future which shall be better than the past, 
this it is which saves, for this lifts the mind, warms the heart, 
nerves the will, this puts men in the right way and keeps 
them in it, until the end is reached. In Christ faith finds its 
object ; confidence in him is its perfect work, and the Chris- 
tian not only has a law to keep, but is inspirited through the 
knowledge and love of Christ to keep the law. The peni- 
tence, the hope, the new purpose, the new progress that be- 
long to Christianity are genuine, satisfactory to the soul, and 
besides the command we have the desire and the will to keep 
it. What the Christian then would make prominent is Christ. 
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Belief in Christ is sufficient, all-including, as nothing else is 
sufficient and all-including. It is his chief aim to love Christ 
that he may keep the commandments of Heaven. Ceremonies 
and ordinances take their proper place; they are seen to be 
made for the soul, not the soul for them ; they are not substi- 
tutes for righteousness ; they are valuable and to be maintain- 
ed because they express and serve to cherish a devout and 
obedient temper of the soul. Jewish, Pagan, Romish ceremo- 
nies are not necessary for the Christian, because in Christian 
faith he has something of. adequate efficacy. This in the 
main is the doctrine of the Epistle, a doctrine aimed at and 
unfolded in the whole course of the argument. 

I will endeavor now to present a brief analysis of the train 
of thought pursued by the apostle. I wonder, he begins, that 
you have so soon wandered from the truth, the truth, I say, 
for there is none other, and since God cannot contradict him- 
self, there can be none other: yes, though an angel from 
Heaven should come with a contrary message, he could not 
be believed. Do you say that I am but aman and may be 
mistaken, that I learned only from the apostles and must yield’ 
to them? I reply that Christ himself taught me, that I did 
not learn from ,the apostles, and that I have convicted one 
of their number of yielding to Jewish prejudices a deference, 
which even his own conscience did not sanction. Let no man 
deny my claim to apostleship, for though I will not boast, yet 
for the truth’s sake I will magnify my office. Indeed why 
make this account of the Jews’ religion? Is the Jew saved 
by his Law? Does not the Jew as well as other men embrace 
Christ? Most certainly. The proudest Jew must acknowl- 
edge that the law does not give him peace, that he needs faith, 
i.e. confiding love. Not that the Christian is not bound to 
keep the Law, not that he is dead unto it in this sense; but 
he is occupied with that life of a Saviour by which he may be 
inspired to keep the commandments of Heaven. He is dead 
unto the Law, that he may live unto God. He does not so 
much try to keep this or that rule, as to gain through the 
ministry of Christ a spirit which shall pervade and sanctify his 
whole conduct and character. But ask yourselves how it was, 
in your own case. Did my preaching perform its great work 
in you, through the announcement of the Law, by the repeti- 
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tionfof moral and ceremonial precepts, or by calling out and 
calling down, through the story of Jesus, a new spirit? 
Did ye not begin in the spirit? Why then return to mere 
ceremonies, and to the Law of Moses. How was it with 
Abraham? Is he not the father of the faithful? Did not he 
receive the promise before the Law was given? And then 
what a curse would the ceremonial law be, were it to be fas- 
tened upon the Gentiles through all time! from such a curse 
Christ has kindly delivered us, — he who was shamefully put 
to death and treated like an accursed thing. He freely sacri- 
ficed himself to put an end to a narrow, childish, ceremonial 
faith, and introduce a spiritual worship for all men and for all 
time. Let that great sacrifice put an end to all sacrifices ; 
after such an offering to the truth it would be idle to bring 
our poor oblations, —it would be wicked to set up our Jewish 
barriers against those who by the Saviour’s death are made 
one with us in all religious privileges. It will be observed 
that in this Epistle the apostle regards the death of Christ 
mainly as instrumental in putting an end to the distinction 
‘between Jew and Gentile; having been rejected by the Jews, 
—and his death at their hands was a full rejection, — he 
could rightly minister to the Gentiles. Paul goes on to speak 
of the Law as intended for man in his childhood, and in his 
estate as a servant. It was and is given to train us, to educate 
the moral sense, to show us what ought to be done, and what 
a spirit we need, to prepare us for the adoption of sons, for 
that filial worship and service which are joy and peace. How 
can one who saith‘ My Father’ travel in a dull round of cere- 
monies, and spend his soul’s strength in formalities? Re- 
member your gratitude when I first revealed unto you the way 
of true Christian freedom: you were ready to pluck out your 
very eyes and give them tome. And yet again, observe, how 
the Jewish law, even mystically interpreted, yields the same 
lesson. ‘The descendants of Abraham even were twofold, 
bond and free, and persecuting Jerusalem is imaged by that 
son of the bondwoman who presecuted the free son, but shall 
nevertheless be cast out. 

This then is the sum. The Law is a blessing to him who 
loves to keep it, to him upon whom it does not painfully press, 
to him whom it does not outwardly constrain. Christ who is 
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the embodiment of all goodness fills those who confide in 
him with a love of goodness, and in that love they fulfil all 
righteousness ; in that love they receive forgiveness for the 
past, strength for the present, hope for the future. This love 
lifts them above ceremonies which yet they do not despise, 
but reverently employ so far as they edify or build them up, 
so far as they help to make spiritual things real. The 
Christian is free not to break but to keep the Law: he is free 
because he acts from an inward principle and from affection 
of the heart, from that chastened enthusiasm which has ever 
characterized all saints. 

What then do we owe to Christ? I ask not what is our 
whole debt, for time would fail us to give an answer to that 
question, — but what is the great, the chief boon? It is a 
living spirit of goodness, a holy spirit, against whose works 
there is no law, against whose children there is no condemna- 
tion. This spirit saves us, saves those who walk and work in 
it, who perform worship and exercise all the charities of life 
by its inspiration. This spirit justifies a demand upon the 
Christian for the highest, the most transcendant excellence, 


and accordingly this letter like every other letter of the apostle 
closes with exhortations to a righteousness far exceeding that 
which the slavish adherents to the Jewish religion manifested. 
For if the Son doth make us free we are free indeed, free to 
obey even according to this large measure. 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


A SPRING SONG. 


Spring — changeful Spring — again is here,— 
The morn —the childhood of the year; — 
The time of soft and transient showers, 
Of singing birds and buds and flowers, — 
Of glistening tears and sunny smiles — 
Childlike in all her ways and wiles. 
How gleams the earth— how beams the sky, 
When April clouds have just passed by ! 
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The frowning Heavens laugh out, and now 
Hang tears of joy on every bough, 

And sparkling fields and sparkling sea 
Reflect the general look of glee. 


O tender, tuneful, gushing Spring! 
Hope wakes with thee, and spreads her wing, 
Oppressed by Winter’s weight too long, 
And soars in freedom and in song. 
— But ah! sweet Spring! thy poesy 
With Hope, awakens Memory, — 
Glad Hope —sad Memory — sisters dear — 
When Spring, “the darling of the year,” 
Comes in to take his throne, they twain 
Are seen among his gorgeous train: 
Out o’er the fresh green earth they walk 
And, as they go, hold angel-talk. 
The younger, — she with joyous glance, 
And sky-reflecting countenance, — 
In waking vision seems to see 
The Summer of futurity ; 
While she, — the elder form, — whose eye 
Dwells dreamily with days gone by, 
Tells how the winter of the past 
Hath swept away, with chilling blast, 
The leaves of many a summer’s bowers, — 
The bloom of many a summer's flowers, — 
And strewed amid the seeds of spring 
The fruits of Death’s dark harvesting. 


Both are from Heaven and, year by year, 
They whisper words of holy cheer, 
Each to the other, and to men, 
As seasons pass and come again. 
Blest hour, when Hope and Memory, 
Revealed in God’s Eternity, 
Shall show, in that unchanging day, 
Past, Present, Future, one for aye ! 


The writer has unconsciously caught the spirit of a line or two from Krum- 
macher’s well known Parable of Sleep and Death. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


[At a large public dinner of Americans, in Rome, the Rev. CHARLES 
Brooxs of Boston being called up, made the following re- 
marks : } 


Mr. Cuairman — Living a year at Rome and visiting almost 
daily the studios of our artists, one insensibly gets to imagine 
himself Sculptor, Painter and even Poet! Such is one of the 
magic influences of these artistic environments. Who can 
live here and not feel himself controlled by the transcendant 
powers of human genius which surround him? This captivity 
of the soul is one of the beautiful tributes t} the power of the 
fine arts. How great, therefore, may their agency become as 
formative principles of a national character. While painting 
and sculpture embody the sublimest ideas and the profoundest 
emotions of human nature, they may be used to lift public 
sentiment np into the domain of beauty, truth and virtue. 
They speak of history and heroism; they whisper of futurity 
and fame. ‘These works are poems in stone, and philosophy 
on canvass. Their very silence has a persuasion that verbal 
eloquence cannot reach. He who stands before them and 
studies them, finds his soul gathering up the inspiration they 
breathe. 

Now, a taste for the fine arts cannot exist and flourish with- 
out a wide amount of national culture. The prevalence of 
superior art in antiquity proves the extent of an enlightened 
public love of its creations. A peasant of the humblest rank, 
in ancient Athens, would not have dreamed of defacing a sta- 
tue or a painting or a public edifice. Art had around it a reli- 
gious atmosphere. Whatever improvement the fine arts attain 
in any country is a sign of general progress, a progress the op- 
posite of vulgar taste and bestial aims. The homage we pay 
to true art, is the generous suffrage of our higher faculties. 

Now, it is just this mighty and humanizing power of the 
arts, as handmaids to a higher civilization, that I wish to see 
introduced as part of a national system of education. It is 
time that this new agent was introduced among the formative 
principles of our republican character. 
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But, the question comes, — Do we need it? To ask, if the 
United States need the softening and elevating agency of the 
fine arts, is to answer the question. What is the great educa- 
tional idea in our Union? Is it not the idea of wrmiry? Cer- 
tainly it is. Every thing from the magnetic telegraph to the 
spinning jenny is for wtility. I like utility as well as any man ; 
but, I do not like that utility should turn all the rest of the 
family out of doors. One’s ears are stunned with the cry for 
utility ; as if cotton-cloth, upholstery, gold, steam-engines 
and rail-roads constituted the highest objects of human attain- 
ment. In Massachusetts I would walk five miles in a tough 
storm to see any thing that was not useful. Iam tired of be- 
ing answered, —‘ Sir, it will be of no use’; or, “it will bring 
no dividend.’ I affirm that utility, as now understood, is not 
the agent that can form an elevated national character. It 
will make a nation creep in the dust. It cannot soften the 
manners, purify the taste, exalt the sentiments or dignify the 
affections. Above all, it cannot pour the breath of spiritual 
life into our souls, or bring out the divinity which is wrapped 
up within us. It has no inherent power adequate to these 
high results. 'There must be loftier agents; and these agents 
are taste, truth, beauty, virtue, patriotism. Such agents call 
for literature, religion, poetry, sculpture, painting and the like. 
I would that these had their place among the formative for- 
‘ces of American society, to keep in check our headlong rush 
for mere utility. Has God given us food for the growth and 
beauty of our bodies, and given us science to entertain our 
minds withal, and yet made no provision for the highest of our 
faculties? Certainly he has not been thus partial or unjust; 
but, has made spiritual provisions as much richer than the 
material, as soul is richer than body. If, therefore, as a coun- 
try, we are ever to attain the highest civilization, we must 
call in the agents that are competent to the work. We must 
cease looking only at the earth ; but, must look sometimes al- 
so at the heavens. We must count more than we have upon 
the moral taste of the community; and speak of sculpture, 
painting, architecture, music and poetry as positive powers in 
the soul. They are positive powers; and therefore a painted 
picture or a marble group may be as useful as a steamboat. 
It is not enough that our country becomes rich and powerful, 
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it must become enlightened and polished in order to fulfil its 
destiny. 

We need this extended culture for freedom’s sake; and 
for freedom’s sake, not only among ourselves, but among the 
young republics of South America. As the oldest republic 
of the western world, we have set an example of independence 
and self government, which the States of South America have 
followed. They caught the grand key-note of liberty, which 
we had so loudly struck, and now their mingled chorus is heard 
from sea to sea. They look to us for further light, and we 
cannot escape the moral responsibility of our prominent posi- 
tion. We are bound to teach them how to secure and adorn what 
they have gained. We must educate them ; and must we not 
therefore be whatever we wish them to become? For this 
matter of the fine arts, I truly hope that we may one day have 
schools of art, which will draw their young men of genius, as 
Rome and Florence now draw the world. We need an 
American art, which shall be a translation of our national 
character. 

I have said, that, as a nation, we need the culture which 
the fine arts give, for freedom’s sake: I add, that we need 
them yet more for civilization’s sake ; but, most of all for re- 
ligion’s sake. They are prostituted when they minister to 
ignoble passion, traditional deformities or pagan cruelty. They 
can body forth, as nothing else can, our great ideal in the ex- 
pression of the highest character. Who can study Thor- 
waldsen’s group of ‘St. John preaching in the wilderness,” 
or his “‘ Christ and twelve apostles,” and not confess that he 
has been religiously moved as he never was before? Who 
car visit the studios of our American artists in this city, and 
set.\-hrist as a child among the doctors; or, as a man calling 
about him the little children, and not say that painting and 
sculpture have a power for good over the soul that spoken 
words never contain? I would ask, where are there two such 
sermons as the “‘ Communion of St. Jerome” by Domenichino,. 
and the “ Transfiguration” by Raphael? I am sure that 
every one of the many artists before me will accord with the 
following statement. Take two artists, each of equal original 
genius, the one filled with the peculiar enthusiasm and love 
which Christianity gives, the other warmed only with the ice 
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of skepticism and impiety, I say that the first has elements 
of greatnsss and sublimity and beauty within him, which the 
second is without, and in his choice of subjects, and in his 
manner of treating them, will pour out upon his work the 
sacred inspiration that fills him. 

For one, I wish that our American churches might be en- 
riched with the paintings and statues that illustrate the sacred 
Scriptures, or record the exalted excellence of our own times. 
When Christianity has sanctified art, then art will canonize 
Christianity ; and instead of a Bacchus we shall have an apos- 
tle, instead of a Venus we shall have a Mary, and instead of a 
Jupiter we shall have a Saviour. 

A word more and these broken sentences shall cease. If 
the fine arts, under the hallowmg patronage of religion, have 
such a humanizing power, and if it be true that our country 
needs them, the last question is, —How can they be made 
popular and desirable among us? I answer, by engaging 
every citizen to do all he can for their introduction. Let us, 
who are here daily receiving so much delight and improve- 
ment from the wonderful productions of the pencil and the 
chisel, resolve that on our return to our native land we will 
do what we can to provide all coming generations with simi- 
lar means of good ; so that at last the fine arts may take their 
proper place among the formative principles of a higher civili- 
zation. Heaven speed the day when our country shall be 
addressed in the moving eloquence of our own Phidias and 
Praxiteles, our own Michael Angelo and Raphael; when the 
beautiful tendrils of classic art shall gracefully entwine them- 
selves around the massive stem of our commercial prosperity. 


“Tae first thing necessary for those who wish to acquire 2 
true taste, is to prepare their minds by an early pursuit and 
love of moral order, propriety and all the rational beauties of a 
just and well-regulated conduct. Were we to erect a temple 
to Taste, every science should furnish a pillar, every virtue 
should have an altar, and the three graces should hold the 
high-priesthood in commission.” 
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Home! Delightful sound, the very melody of sweet asso- 
ciations. The little word unlocks at once the hidden casket 
of memory, and thousands of fond recollections stray in plea- 
sant confusion over the mind. 

Reader, have you a home? Is the word to your ear but the 
recalled strain of some sweet air, to which you are never weary 
of listening? Ifso, happy are you; happy your home, for it 
is one of harmony. 

On the sloping side of a hill, near the bosom of a lovely 
lake, stood the cottage of Farmer Gray. Humble was its ap- 
pearance, but extremely picturesque. Stretching in a norther- 
ly direction from the base of the hill, lay a broad plain, smiling 
in the rich luxuriance of its fertility ; this was the farm land, 
and well did it tell of the kind care bestowed on its culture. 
Directly in front of the cottage, imbowering it in its graceful 
shade, was the large elm that for over a hundred years had 
drawn its nourishment in this secluded spot; still was it 
flourishing,-as if in the very prime of richness and beauty. 

All around spoke of activity. The cattle lowing, the sheep 
here and there wandering upon the hill-side, or gathering sud- 
denly together, — like small, fleecy clouds in the sky, which 
in a moment blend softly into one. The bark of the dog, and 
the numerous sounds of a New England farm-yard, came 
cheeeringly to the ear of the passer-by. All seemed in mo- 
tion, as if life was, as it is, only in action. Here, in this un- 
pretending abode, dwelt Farmer Gray and his happy family. 
This was a home. 

On the opposite side of the lake, rose high in the air nume- 
rous white chimneys; like warning ghosts, they told of some- 
thing to follow. And as we turn the little bend that now 
prevents our view, we see a noble mansion, with breadth, 
depth and height, almost chilling the gazer by its too open 
grandeur. It was a great house, and the persons dwelling 
there were called grand people. Trees in regular rows faced 
either side the building, like faithful sentinels; firm, erect and 
martial was their aspect. The gravelled walks were still, 
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smooth and clean. The great barns were painted, blinded and 
closed. All around was silence. It was wrapt in its own 
contemplative dignity, seemingly, which to the vulgar eye 
must be an astounding acknowledgment of its superiority over 
the lesser things of earth. This was the residence of Colonel 
Edward Rivers. This, also, was a home. 

Far away, in another direction, still on the borders of the 
same fair lake, whose appellative was the “ Lake of Shadows,” 
we find another mansion, plain, simple, and yet with a delight- 
ful look of contentment and comfort. This was a rural 
retirement. An old fashioned gable roof presented many 
windows to the bright gaze of the sun, and in return re- 
flected glad light and warmth. ‘Trees of various kinds stood 
near and around the house. Over the rude porch clustered 
the rich woodbine, and the fragrant eglantine or sweet-briar, 
affectionately intermingling their charming fragrance ; clasp- 
ing each other in fond embrace, as together they wound around 
the small pillars of the doorway, each wafting to the dewy 
air of morn or eve its peculiar perfume as a free gift of love. 
The very flowers seemed more beautiful in this sunny spot. 
One might imagine they were influenced by the scene around 
them, so great is the effect of a healthy atmosphere upon the 
nourishment of all vitality. A rich garden at one side of the 
‘mansion might have dazzled the botanist with a waking dream 
of his own fairy-land. Flowers, buds and leaves, of almost 
every color and kind, smiled sweetly in their satisfied array. 
All was beauty, fragrance and melody. The birds sought 
here their home, and warbled hymns of gratitude and praise. 

This was the parsonage, and truly did it deserve the title of 
Sunny-Side, which for the last few years had been its cogno- 
men. Here dwelt the country curate, and the small family 
numbered as his own. Here was neither gloom nor bustle. 
It was the acme of living. It was home and harmony. 

George Gray was a New England farmer; a man in the 
lusty prime of life, hale and hearty. From early boyhood he 
had been inured to labor, and daily toil was as necessary to 
his existence, as his daily nourishment. He was an honest 
man, in so far as the common acceptation of that word is ac- 
knowledged ; that is, he gave good, and even generous, mea- 
sure to those who bought of his farm products ; dealt fairly, 
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paid his debts, lived within his income, kind to his family, and 
indeed, “ Farmer Gray was a passing good man,’’ was an ex- 
clamation uttered by many, and with much truth might the 
assertion be made. 

The good wife of the dairy was a bright, intelligent looking 
woman, smart and active as her numerous duties required. 
She had received a district-school education in her earlier 
years, and endeavored to retain some knowledge there gained 
by reading such books as came within her command, when 
she felt domestic affairs would not suffer thereby. She was a 
faithful wife, a judicious mother, as far as her judgment was 
educated, an excellent neighbor, and considerate friend to all 
in need of her aid or compassion. With her husband she re- 
gularly attended church. The Sabbath was considered a day 
of holy rest; all implements of labor were laid aside, the large 
Bible opened, and the family read and sang together at the 
close of the day. All were taught to reverence the seventh 
day, and hold it a time set apart for strict observance of reli- 
gious duty. ‘There must be a marked difference on the Sab- 
bath ; even the clothes they wore were not the same, but 
called the “‘Sabbath-day go to meeting clothes.” In all 
around there was change; for now it was still and solemn, 
where, on every other day, was the very height of energy and 
bustle. The cattle, and all the lower creation, seemed awed 
into mysterious silence in sympathy with the scene around. It 
was their day of rest also. . 

Jenny, the farmer’s eldest daughter, was in the full bloom of 
country beauty,—rich, round and rosy. Sparkling black 
eyes, teeth firm, white and even, almost tempted one to envy, 
as the red lips parted to bid you welcome to all Elm Side 
could bestow. (Elm Side was the name of her cottage home.) 
She was in fine health, blessed with its unfailing accompani- 
ment, —a full flow of spirits. Jenny was an unsophisticated 
maiden, lightsome with hope and joy; believing all things 
good and true, she was happy. A younger sister and two 
brothers comprised the remainder of the family, 

Ashton. Park, the residence of Colonel Edward Rivers, left 
him by his maternal grandmother, was in reality a fine posses- 
sion; notwithstanding the coldness of its first appearance, 
there was much in the natural scenery around to render. the 
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place worthy of distinction, without regard to the costly addi- 
tions of art, imposing awe upon the beholder. 

Colonel Rivers was a man of the world ; what is termed a 
high bred, accomplished and gentlemanly person. He was 
wealthy, and at all. times generous, when in the mood of exer- 
cising those kind feelings with which nature had gifted him. 
He was a widower, with an only daughter, who had attained 
the age of maidenhood. She had just returned from a celebra- 
ted establishment, with the satisfied idea, that she had learned 
all that was possible, or necessary, for a lady of her rank, 
bringing also a gossamer web of accomplishments, clothing the 
whole tenor of her life in artificial drapery, dazzling at first the 
beholder, but failing of giving more lasting satisfaction, 
through inutility of purpose. 

Julia Rivers would have been an amiable girl, had she been 
early, rightly instructed. But, on the contrary, selfishness 
had been cherished and nurtured, and pride inculcated in her 
education ; therefore, she was a specimen of that dangerous 
neglect caused by the unwise conduct of parents and guardians. 

Sunny Side, the sweet home of harmony, was the abode of 
the village pastor, a good old man, whose silvery locks. -gave 
an expression of almost holy character to his mild countenance. 
Forty years had he officiated in the ministry of the gospel. 
His wife, who for nearly half a century had been his chosen 
earthly confidant and companion, still walked by his side, the 
same in peace and love. ‘Two children Heaven had blessed 
them with; the eldest, a son, pursuing his collegiate studies, 
in the hope of humbly following his father’s footsteps, in the 
way of righteousness and truth. Anna, the daughter, the 
youthful semblance of her mother, just having entered her 
eighteenth summer, was the flower of the village. Her whole 
being seemed wrapt in universal love for mankind. 'T'o do 
good to others was her constant aim. She felt life was but a 
lesson each one must learn; a lesson of firm purpose, strict in- 
tegrity in thought, word and deed. Each was accountable, in 
so far as the means of learning the duties of living were in any 
way attainable ; and those who were taught, must inevitably 
impart the good to others, or fall short of what they knew, by 
the simple feeling of gratitude, was due. Anna Ashland was 
a fair looking maiden; the violet had left its own sweet hue, 
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as well as its gentle seeming, in the color and expression of her 
eye. She was indeed a rare flower, shedding kindly affection 
on all who came within her influence ; this influence extended 
wherever she was known ; —in the houses of the wealthy, in 
those of the poor, Anna Ashland was a welcome guest. mr 

On a fine summer afternoon, two persons were seen walking 
upon the border of the beautiful Lake of Shadows ; overhear- 
ing their remarks concerning the three above-named fami- 
lies, perhaps I cannot give you a better insight to the charac- 
ters of the same, than by repeating part of their conversation. 

“ How is it, friend Elwell, that there is such a marked dif- 
ference in the homes of these persons dwelling so near to- 
gether, and in the character of their inmates? I mean, such an 
entirely different state of feeling. Your duties call you so im- 
mediately behind the curtain, as family physician to all, I 
should think you might enlighten me.” 

“Tt is in my power to do so, I believe, Mr. Wellford. It is 
this, — the different kinds of influence bestowed upon the pa- 
rents govering these households, through their different modes 
of early education. For instance, Colonel Rivers’ parents 
were wealthy persons, living altogether in fashionable society ; 
from earliest childhood, the follies and vanities of life were 
made to seem of the greatest consequence to him, by daily 
hearing them spoken of and considered as the chief aim of 
life.” 

“You, then, think so much depends on early association 
and influence, in forming our own characters, and leading us to 
form those entrusted to our care?” 

“Indeed Ido. Every thing, I may say, in a great measure, 
depends upon our first impresssions. The infant, long be- 
fore it can speak, has its powers of observation in activity ; 
and the child is the very imitator of the man. To be like fa- 
ther or mother seems the highest object to be attained. If 
parents only reflected on the immense responsibility entrusted 
to them when a new born child is placed under their care, 
they would tremble at undertaking so hazardous a task, and 
pray daily, nay, hourly, for wisdom to direct them rightly.” 

“You speak warmly upon this subject.” 

“T feel so. Having seen so many valuable lives cast away, 
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and so much happiness marred and destroyed, by a want of 
due reflection on the part of parents and guardians, of the po- 
sitive duty they owe their children and wards.” 

“What seems to be the chief difficulty at Ashton Park? 
Mr. Rivers seems to intend well. He attends church every 
Sunday forenoon — is considerate to his tenants; but I never 
enter his house without a feeling of gloom coming over me. 
All within doors is very tasteful and elegant, both his daugh- 
ter and himself are agreeable and entertaining, but I never 
feel satisfaction, reviewing my visit. There is an artificial 
feeling, as if all things were only reflections in some of their 
grand mirrors, seen imperfectly, and soon passing away.” 

“J will tell you the chief difficulty. Want of true, heart- 
felt love to God and man. The name of the Almighty is 
seldom mentioned there. God is set apart as some unknown 
but powerful being, —forgotten in the day of prosperity. 
Some indefinable idea of their Maker’s character is in their 
minds; but now they have no need of his immediate interfer- 
ence in their behalf. It is for the poor and oppressed to pray, 
for they are in distress and affliction.” 

“ Surely, you will not be so unkind as to accuse Mr. Rivers 
of being such a heathen, in this enlightened state of the com- 
munity ?” 

‘“‘T would not be too harsh, but were I to speak the truth, I 
would say, men of that description were worse than the 
heathen, and far more guilty.” 

“ What think you of Farmer Gray? Elm Side is a fine 
thrifty spot. But there is always so much going on, one can 
hardly get achance to have conversation with either the farm- 
er or his family.” 

“ True, very true. Farmer Gray is a well meaning, though 
ignorant, person, in regard to other matters than those apper- 
taining to his farming concerns. Born of poor, but industrious 
parents, he was from a child inured to labor. No time could 
be spared for his education, that could possibly be employed in 
any manner to yield some moneyed profit. To be sure, he 
went to school a few weeks in winter, learned to read and en- 
deavored to write. But, of course, the earliest idea implanted 
in his mind was that of thrift, and making the most of each 
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week-day hour. The Sabbath only was to him a day of rest, 
after the same manner as it afforded relief from toil to the 
brute creation.” 

“ And you think this is the influence the farmer now exerts 
in his own family ?” 

“Even so. Perhaps a trifle better. His children attend 
Sabbath school, and his wife, being a superior woman in her 
station of life, imparts what little knowledge she has ; but it is 
always done on the Sabbath. Week days have too many 
other cares, and Sunday is devoted wholly to such concerns. 
Their religious duties commence with Sabbath morn, and close 
with its evening hour. Faithfully do they endeavor to per- 
form the regular routine of the day. Reading, singing, at- 
tending church, and the children Sabbath school ; they quiet 
conscience without having heeded its urgent dictates, without 
farther listening to the whisper, which had they educated or 
encouraged, would at once have shown them how far they 
were from the right road to happiness and peace.” 

“ But Farmer Gray’s is called a happy family.” 

“ Yes, it is seemingly so, because, as yet, their higher na- 
ture is not developed. As you remarked, there is always 
confusion on week days in and around the house; an unquiet 
spirit roaming abroad, for fear each hour will not yield its pro- 
per income.” 

“ How strongly that spirit is prevalent in the family ; even 
the youngest child is busy with her little hands, whenever 
I have noticed her.” 

“The fact is, Farmer Gray and his wife use religion with 
too much ceremony. They keep God at a distance six days 
in the week, paying him sufficient reverence, as they suppose, 
on the Sabbath, for their neglect the rest of the time.” 

“Now we come to Sunny Side. The sweet home of love, 
gentleness and truth. There it is always quiet, — there is 
ever true happiness found within its precincts. Whatever the 
change of circumstance affecting its inmates, still the sweet 
spirit of love reigneth over all. The fond parents and their 
children form a family united in holy affection. You never 
visit them, but you feel you are made better by the association.” 
“That is what I most delight to visit Sunny Side for. It 
seems as if it were good to be there ; one feels more the pow- 
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er and grandeur of moral goodness, when he sees so beautiful 
an exemplification of it.” 

“You are right. The angel of righteousness spreads wide 
his broad pinions over this spot. God dwelleth there continu- 
ally; not an invited guest, but the Almighty has a home 
in each heart, where he reigneth supreme and unchangeable. 
Moral goodness, the abode of virtue, is the natural effect pro- 
duced by such a cause. This makes home what the Creator 
intended, — a blessed ark of safety, a haven of rest for all who 
may dwell within its portals.” 

“ Then you think if the world contained a large number of 
such bright spots to enlighten and cheer, there would soon be 
a bond of universality among mankind, making the whole 
earth, what now almost alone belongs to a few such hallowed 
retreats as Sunny Side, the region of Home and Harmony ?” 

“T do; and here, let me tell you, the beauty of true living 
is clearly pourtrayed. Unknowingly, religious principle gov- 
erns thought, word and deed. ‘The very atmosphere was fill- 
ed with the love of God, for to do his will seems but the desired 
breath of life. To live within the smile of God is indeed 
the brightness of existence. 'To do this, one has but to rely 
implicitly on a Father’s love. Asa young child in its uncon- 
trolled affection feels the sure safety of a parent’s breast, so 
lean on our Father in Heaven with sacred confidence and 
trust, and the support will never fail us, but be a rock of ever- 
lasting strength.” 


[To be concluded. ] 


A MOSS ROSE BUD. 


“ Moss, that covers dateless tombs ; 
Bud, with early sweet that blooms! 
Childhood thus, in happy rest, 
Lies on ancient Wisdom’s breast. 


Moss and Rose, and Age and Youth, 
Flush and Ripeness, Hope and Truth, 
Yours the peace that knows not strife, 
One the root and one the life.” 
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RUTH AND NAOMI. 


Naomi. 
Sweet daughter, name it not, — 
For well I know, though severed one fond link 
Which to this land bound thee in love, still, still 
Hath nature woven round thy heart sweet ties 
That knit it by a thousand cords, unseen 
But dear, to this loved spot of earth. 
Yet, ah! 
For me, no treasure it contains, save the green graves 
Of my dead household; and my parting step, 
Joyless and sad, turns wearily away 
To distant Bethlehem, city of my birth. 
Then wherefore join thy destiny to mine? 
Why cleave to her who like a barren tree 
Shorn of its glory, stands branchless and bare, 
No longer sought for its protecting shade, 
But an unsightly thing — a blasted trunk, 
Scathed by the lightnings, riven by the bolts, 
Of judgments dark and stern. ; 


Ruth. 


Can I forget 
That once, dear mother, from that blighted trunk 
Sprang goodly boughs, whereon the golden fruit 
Of love, and joy and sweet affections grew ? 
And now that all are withered, mute the lips, 
And cold the loving hearts that would have lent, 
With their fond ministry, a summer’s glow, 
E’en to the frosty winter of thy life, 
Shall J forsake thee? J who mourn with thee, 
The lost, the loved? who daily with my tears 
Embalm the dust o’er which thy sorrows flow, — 
Sharing thy griefs, as we the joys once shared 
Now buried with our dead. 

Naomi. 

My precious child! 
The withering touch of grief chills not the flame 
Of that pure, holy love which in thy soul 
Dwells like a fount, sending its gushing streams 
O’er many a waste, to bless the lone and sad. 
Worthy thou wert of him, my eldest born, — 
My bright, my beautiful, who first awoke 
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Within my soul that joy, of all earth’s joys 
Most exquisite, — 2 mother’s rapturous love ! 
Yetwhy, dear child, cling’st thou to her who bore 
Thy cherished one? No Mahlon still remains 
To bless thy youth; —the quiver of my hopes 
Is empty quite — each goodly arrow 

Parted from my bow, and left it all unstrung! 
Never again within my desolate home 

Shall thy glad voice of filial love be heard, 
Never for son of mine these aged hands 

Shall light the bridal lamp, nor round the brow 
Of his young bride, as erst they did round thine, 
Twine wedlock’s mystic crown. 


Ruth. 


Dear mother, cease ! 
For ah, a host of rainbow memories 
Thy words invoke. Like the magician’s spell 
They bear me back to the unclouded past, 
Rich with its clustered joys, its sunny hopes, 
Its promises of raptures yet to come. 
Bright promises, but vain, — how vain, alas! 
Let the cold grave declare, in whose dark bosom 
Lie our precious ones, all, all unconscious 
Of the pangs we feel. 


Naomi. 
Repine not, daughter,— 

God hath chastened us, and to His will 
In meekness let us bow. But few more suns 
Shall glad this laughing earth, ere my worn frame 
Wearied with pain and grief, shall cease from toil : 
And in the shelter of the quiet tomb, 
My aching head be pillowed to its rest. 
For thee, my child, still on whose youthful brow 
Childhood’s sweet graces dwell, even the dark clouds 
Which shade thine early dawn shall be dispelled, 
And ere thy sun climb its meridian height, 
Leave thy clear sky one bright expanse of blue. 
Ay, though thou cherish in thy heart of hearts 
The precious memory of thine early loved, 
Time yields a balm for e’en the deepest grief 
The young heart knows, intenser though it be 
Than all that after years in their swift flight 
May bring to wound. 

So shall glad hours be thine, 
Hours fraught with bliss and radiant with the hues 
Of love’s angelic wing. Still shalt thou bless, 
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Thou in thy youthful loveliness, a heart, 

Worthy the boon of thine, — a household hearth, 
Round which in holy concord, Love and Truth, 
Fair Hope, and Charity, and dove-eyed Peace, 
Sisters divine, shall circle hand in hand, 

And with their presence bless. 


Ruth. 


Not so, dear mother; 
Death the buds hath nipp’d of all my hopes, 
And left me but the joy of clinging still 
With constant love to thee, mother of him 
For whose dear sake I fain henceforth would yield 
A daughter’s care to thy declining years; 
Striving to soothe with fond and duteous love 
That wasting grief, whose sharp and cankerous tooth 
Doth eat into thy heart, sapping its life, 
Like the envenomed serpent’s fatal sting, 
With poison fraught, and death. 


Naomi. 
My child! my child! 

Such Jove as thine, such truth, such gentleness 
A cordial brings soothing as Gilead’s balm 
K’en to such wounds as mine. Athwart my path 
Would gleam one ray of joy, wert thou to tread 
Still by my side the lone and darksome way. 
But can I bear thee from thy father-land, 
Thy Childhood’s home, thy parents’ fond embrace, 
Thou who wert grafted on my vigorous stock, 
Only to share the sad, mysterious doom 
Which sudden fell on the green leafy crown 
Of my bright joys, searing its glory, 
As the forest oak shrinks and is shrivelled 
When the lightning hurls its forked darts 
Against the giant trunk ? 

Sweet daughter, no! 
Alone, alone, 1’ll tread my onward way, 
Bereft and desolat: will seek the soil 
Pressed by my feet, when life and love were new, 
And hope, with siren whisper, told of years, 
Long sunny years, linked by the golden chain 
Of ceaseless joy. Dear child, again farewell! 
Thy sister hath departed, — go thou too 
Back to thy kindred, —to thy husband’s grave, 
Back to the sheltering home where thy young soul 
Expanded first in warm affection’s day, 


15 
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Like a fair flower that to the genial sun 
Unfolds its bosom, veined with living gold. 
There dwell in peace, —and may my fathers’ God 
Crown thee with blessings for the quenchless love 
Thou bearest me, the widowed, — the bereaved — 
Ay, and to those for whom we mourn — our lost, 
Lamented ones. 
Ruth. 

Mother, entreat me not! 
Friends, country, gods, I quit them all for thee! 
Bid me not leave thee — ask me not to cease 
From following thy sad steps, — for where thou goest, 
Thither will I go, — and where thou ledgest, 
IF will make my bed. Thy people shall be mine, 
And to thy God, my willing knee shal} bend 
In daily prayer — in blessing for thy love. 
Where thou shalt die, there will I wait my doom, 
And the green turf which deeks thy lowly grave, 
Within its breast shall shroud my cold remains. 
Thus will I eleave to thee while life endures, 
Should aught but death divide me from thy side, , 
Or make me faithless to the vow now pledged, 
May God so deal with me as I have dealt 


Falsely with thee, mother beloved and true. 


Naomi. 
Daughter mest dear, I will not cast away 
A pearl of price, and such, thy constant love, — 
Nay, far more precious than the richest gem, 
A heart like thine. It binds me still to life, 
As its fine issues stream like golden rays 
Of parting sun-light, on my darkened soul. 
So let us forth, — the eye that never sleeps 
Will guard our steps. In God be all our trust. 

B. ¥. G 


THE WORTH OF LIFE. 


“ A happy lot must sure be his, 
The lord, not slave of things, 
Who values life by what it is, 
And not by what it brings.” 
John Sterling 
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DUTY OF THE STRONG TO THE WEAK. 
A SERMON, BY REV. C. A. BARTOL. 


Romans xv.1,3. We then that are strong eught to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves. For even Christ pleased not himself. 


Tue genius of the gospel is to go from the discussion of 
particular questions of local duty, to the inference of universal 
principles ; from the circumstances of the moment, drawing a 
chart of duty which should not be obsolete, after the lapse of. 
thousands of years, —taking opportunity, as in the words of 
my text, through a query as to eating or abstaining from par- 
ticular kinds of food, to prescribe the loftiest spirit of everlast- 
ing social obligation, and thus furnishing a theme as fresh and 
appropriate to this anniversary,* as to the wants of that early 
Chureh, which rose so humbly under the gigantic shadow of 
pagan temples, the other side of the globe. On this occasion 
which I am glad to serve, I shall not dwell on the details of 
special modes adopted in this ministry, which have been re- 
peatedly discussed by others, and so often expounded in ex- 
cellent and widely circulated annual reports, but I shall treat 
of the universal principle which should preside over all its 
proceedings. 

As Christians we refer to the New Testament as the final 
authority, the supreme bench of judgment to determine and 
enjoin this principle. There is for us no higher court of ap- 
peal, no respectable tribunal indeed from which opposite de- 
cisions ean be obtained. Reason and conscience reaffirm the 
rules of duty laid down in this volume, a statute-book subject 
to no repeal or addition. And in caseof the principle under 
consideration which I have derived from our text, we have an 
accumulation of testimony. Were I to quote from the dis- 
courses of our Lord, and from the recorded acts and letters 
of his first followers, all that could be found to the same pur- 
pose, I should repeat a large portion of the whole covenant 
of our faith. 


*Preached at the thirteenth anniversary of the Warren Street Chapel. 
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As I shall urgently insist on this general commanding prin- 
ciple of our religion, let me begin with owning that its pro- 
mulgation has by no means been fruitless or in vain. It has 
operated to produce a considerable revolution in the prevailing 
spirit of the world. 

The strong can no longer as so often and widely in former 
ages all over the earth, pursue unchallenged their own exclu- 
sive advancement, consuming the weak in their way, as the 
larger do the lesser in the animal creation. The oriental 
monarch or feudal baron in harshly lording over the servile 
crowd, found little to rebuke them in the tendency of the times. 
But he that isolates himself now from the general interests 
of mankind, and refuses to give generously of his ability and 
substance to improve the lot of the less fortunate, not only 
slights God’s word, but secedes from the better part of his 
own companions, does despite to their noble example, and 
serves his fellow-men, only in that indirect and involuntary 
contribution, which the very laws of labor, and trade, and 
self-interest itself necessitate. And who that claims or pre- 
tends to be a Christian, can be satisfied with the good he does 
inevitably, without will or sacrifice of his own! This is 
apostasy from the religion and virtually abjuring its name. 

Under the influence of Christianity, the feeling is rapidly 
spreading that nothing can justify before God the immense 
diversities of human attainment and fortune, but a liberal and 
friendly communication of all things, from the more to the less 
prosperous. ‘These intervals must be bridged over by benefit 
and good-will. The heights of society, like the heights in 
the material world, must send down refreshing streams into 
the valleys, or they can show no reason for existing. Instead 
of preserving dignity like the eastern sovereign by being seldom 
seen, the able and superior man now, must vindicate his claim 
by becoming a minister of good cheer anda pillar of the 
common weal. 

The principles in the text relate not exclusively to any one 
kind of strength. Strength, as also weakness, is of various 
kinds. It may be strength of body or of mind, strength of 
fortune, or station, or influence. Whatever it be, the strong 
man owes it to the relief, help of the weak. If he have riches 
his aim in life must be something more than to convert interest 
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into principal, making every thing, that might be a gift, the 
corban of selfish re-investment, to swell to the utmost limit 
his estate, to the end of his days, —bnt he must above this 
as a Christian, inquire what he can do with his substance, to 
build up the cause of truth and goodness in the world, or be 
held faithless and delinquent, in this new kingdom of God. 
Or if any one have genius or intelligence to speak in any 
way a commanding or persuasive word among his fellow men, 
by the Christian principle he must, beyond a mere private en- 
joyment, consecrate these powers to illuminate with know- 
ledge, and move with virtuous inspiration all within his sphere. 
Else he is a worse miser than the miser of silver and gold, for 
wisdom is not like riches by a mechanical necessity left behind 
at death. There is nolegacy of intellect or bequest of know- 
ledge, save through the living word and work. 

This is the Christian principle, coming not alone in the 
way of recommendation to our independent judgment or com- 
placent pity, but obligatory upon our conscience. We that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. But is it 
not a rational principle too? Who made thee to differ, my 
rich, my wise, my influential brother? Whence thy original 
faculties for outward or inward acquisition? And how have 
befallen the opportunities of success? Has thy own hand 
carved out the way to fortune? Has a lucky contingency 
blessed thee? Or has a providential pillar of fire and cloud 
moved before thee and led thee to the places of abundance, 
flowing with milk and honey? Art thou not in debt to God 
for all; and if thou usest all thy faculty, thy acquirement, on 
thy own aggrandizement and pleasure, dost thou not, as a 
faithless trustee, defalcate in his sight, and go on to die in 
fatal insolvency ? 

But unanswerably just as such interrogation is, it is not to 
the cold consciousness of mere duty as a bounden task that 
the text appeals, but to the noblest affections in the human 
heart. We are so made that the ‘appeal of weakness in all its 
forms, whether that of helpless childhood, adult necessity, or 
infirm age, is the most moving of all appeals to a truly gene- 
rous mind. “ Respect the burden,” said Napoleon to one angry 
at being slightly jostled by some laborers with their heavy 
loads passing by. ‘ Respect the burden!” A noble senti* 
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ment. Be considerate of all those ina state of dependence 
and toil ; treat them in a patient and forbearing manner. 
Still, as the text intimates, this magnanimous course is 
against the selfish tendencies of the human heart. It is not 
the course we shall take, if our object in life is to please our- 
selves. On the system of self-pleasing the strong will un- 
doubtedly associate with the strong, the rich with the rich, 
the intelligent with the well-informed, the refined with the 
polite. Ignorance and weakness, poverty and rudeness, have 
in themselves certainly no fascinating spell by which to break 
that charmed circle, or draw out of it any into their mean and 
apparently unimproving company. But let the high principle 
of the Gospel take hold of a mind however cultivated, in a lot 
however exalted, and by a sublimer attraction and more 
powerful affinity than can spring from this lower world, it 
will hurry that mind away from an exclusive confinement to 
the company of its equals in wealth or knowledge, and, through 
every worthy and divine impulse it can feel, give it more joy 
in imparting light and comfort to the uncultivated and needy, 
than in all the reciprocity of favors and gladness of mutual 
greetings among its peers. Truly the noblest spectacle on 
earth is this union of the high and lowly in condition, on that 
new principle of spiritual kindred the gospel supplies. When 
thou makest a supper, said our Saviour, call not thy friends, 
brethren, kinsmen, rich neighbors, but the poor, maimed, 
lame, blind. Verily, remarkable words! And in violent 
contrast as their glorious meaning may seem with the prevail- 
ing habit and inclination of society, yet the spirit, tbe intent 
of the charge has not been altogether unheeded. Not a few 
of these afflicted and destitute ones have been called and 
gathered into the feast of Christian love, — houses built, ta- 
bles spread for them,—eyes and feet, alms and more than 
earthly riches, given them. But how much remains to be 
done! And could my voice reach through the whole circle 
of our social life, with the ‘privilege of asking but a single 
question of all its strong members, that question would be — 
Brethren and friends, do we co-operate in the beneficent plans 
of Christian goodness? and co-operate in proportion to our 
strength, whether it be the strength of riches, or counsel, or 
patient attention and personal service? .For God’s law, like 
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the civil government taxes us equitably according to our re- 
sources. Known to Him is every jot and tittle in our mind, 
body and estate. He that sitteth in heart-searching judgment 
needeth no joint-assessor or foreign report of information. 
Does he behold us loyal citizens in his realm, or disposed to 
evade our just liabilities ? 

The doctrine in our text implies nothing that can seem 
extravagant or insane to the soberest mind. Our religion re- 
cognizes the distinctions of strong and weak, rich and poor as 
necessarily existing, and does not propose to destroy these dis- 
tinctions, founded as they are in human nature, in the diversi- 
ty of human faculties, in the divine providence itself. Its 
design is not to rob men of the fair fruits of their own exer- 
tions, and bestow them upon the idle and shiftless. Christian- 
ty is no destructive or levelling religion. It would not weaken 
the strong, or impoverish the rich, or, while forming its own 
connexions, break up the genial society of the like-minded. 

It would not clothe the prosperous in rags, or crush his 
dwelling to the dimensions of the hut, or annihilate his pos- 
sessions by an equal division among the multitude, thus weak- 
ening still more the weak themselves. And he is the enemy 
of his whole race, who would make the honest acquirement 
of any part, the prey and plunder of the rest. Nothing is 
more really misanthropic than any hostility, especially in this 
country, towards one or another class in society. The capital 
of the wealthy furnishes employment to the needy, is the 
moving spring of every costly enterprise, the means of universal 
exchange, the vast granary without which all might be ex- 
posed to want and hunger. No. Christianity would not 
weaken the strong, but make them stronger by the addition of 
largeness and nobleness of spirit, to their funds of property 
and skill, and by uniting them in a sympathetic fellowship 
with their kind. 

It is (if any other or lower argument be needed) for their 
own interest to be so united. Society is not a mass of sepa- 
rate individuals, loosely passing by each other without vital 
connexions, but a unit, like the living frame of the human 
body. There is what an ingenious French metaphysician 
calls a solidarity, a common life in the human family. One 
member cannot suffer, but all the members suffer with it. To 
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injure or neglect a human being, is in some way certainly, to 
wound or weaken ourselves. 

If the relations of mutual service are broken, if abject 
poverty, discontent and social jealousy are permitted to form 
and fester, it cannot be for the permanent happiness of any ; 
it may be to the woe of coming generations of our own blood, 
if not of ourselves, and the strong man who declines to do his 
part in binding all in the soft chains of fraternity and good 
offices, is thus not only a violator of God’s law, and of his 
wide social obligations, but a traitor to his own class, and a 
foe to his children, and his children’s children. 

The weak are not indeed to be helped without discrimina- 
tion. ‘The improvident and vicious are not to be encouraged 
in their improvidence and vice; it is well they should learn 
the lessons which God’s teachers, destitution, wretchedness, 
and remorse set them, in God’s own school of experience, or 
the just and natural consequences of human actions. That 
wisdom which the preacher calls a loving spirit, must direct 
all philanthropy, and she sometimes dictates an admonition, 
rather than an alms as the right gift, 

But it is not only true that the vicious and reckless mem- 
bers of society are encouraged by injudicious charity, they are 
in part created by a hard and cold uncharitableness ; not so 
much in the refusal of alms, as of the better gift of Christian 
interest and good will. That is unquestionably a shallow 
philosophy which seems of late growing into favor with a cer- 
tain class of reformers, that criminals are to be regarded in 
general simply as the victims of an ill-organized society, rather 
than of their own personal guilt; this sacrifices with the moral 
responsibleness, also the moral dignity of the human soul. 

But who can deny the obvious truth thus perverted, name- 
ly, that the weak may be tempted to be wicked by the hard 
and unsympathetic treatment of the strong ; and in proportion 
as such treatment is common, the number of the weak and 
wicked will be increased, and in the low and disregarded pla- 
ces of the social scale, (widening and deepening among us as 
our borders extend) the materials for violence and lawlessness, 
for mobs and outbreaks be accumulated ; multiplying the in- 
stances of secret depredation in ordinary times, or in times of 
excitement and unusual impunity, that may come upon us, 
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as upon others, blazing forth in dangerous insubordination : 
while the sin and mischief shall be fairly traceable, not alone 
to the ignorant and degraded souls whence it may immediate- 
ly issue, but to every strong man in the community, who did 
not his Christian duty by the weak ;—to the favored of Provi- 
dence, who cared not though his poor brother perished ; to the 
wise and foreseeing who let not his light shine, but hid it un- 
der a bushel ; to every man who wrapped in the napkin of his 
own selfishnesss, the talent which God gave him, not for a 
monopoly of private pleasure, but for the diffusion of an unre- 
stricted benefit. It is not indeed outward strengthening alone 
that the weak want, but inward, intellectual, moral strengthen- 
ing. Weak Ireland, had she been strengthened as she ought, 
by the superior English race, might not have sacrificed, — hor- 
rible immolation !— one or two millions of lives in the way of 
famine and pestilence. Neglect of the weak in fact may be as 
bad as that enslaving tyranny over them, so justly held to be a 
terrible wrong. 

There is, in truth, surpassing beauty and excellence in the 
exact Christian doctrine, of the relation between the strong 
and the weak. Alas! it has been too little practised by the 
mighty nations of the earth. Let Africa and India, and North 
and South America, standing up in gigantic shapes to the eye 
of our imagination, by the mouth of their children and witness- 
es, the black man and the red, and the feebler white testify! 
Let it all the more be practised on the smaller scale of individu- 
al conduct. Christianity, so far from being revolutionary, as- 
serts the gradations of life, higher and lower, stronger and 
weaker, both on earth and in heaven, as providentially exist- 
ing, yet existing not to separate, but unite ;—to unite men 
more closely than they could be on the dead level some would 
establish, of equal attainment and universal competition, to 
unite them especially by the generous consideration and help, 
freely flowing from every higher to every lower place pf pos- 
session and knowledge, Christ himself, as our text affirms, set- 
ting the great example, showing the most wonderful ministra- 
tion of strength to weakness the world ever witnessed ; a being 
who had “ glory with the Father before the world was,” de- 
scending to choose his associates in the abodes of ignorance, to 
seek and save the lost, to heal maladies of body and soul, to 
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comfort the sorrowing, to inspire with new hope the des- 
pairing, to bend the light of his countenance upon the lone- 
ly, to put his arm of blessing round the feeble child, —so 
that, as we look back in imagination, he seems to stand, as in 
the striking work of a foreign artist, in the midst of a great 
company of the suffering and dejected children of men. The 
blind groping their way towards him, — the deaf, not able to 
catch the tones of his voice, turning a wistful eye upon him, 
the sick borne within his reach, the violent maniac attracted 
to his presence, while calm settled insanity instinctively sits 
down at his feet, the mother with her dead child bowing be- 
fore him, the captive with mute pleading, stretching out his 
fettered hand, and the more wretched, inwardly wounded, 
world-worn slave of sin, with a more moving petition, entering 
the crowd ; thus all meeting around Christ the Consoler, whose 
very words we feel unworthy and ashamed to repeat, as from 
our short-comings we contemplate his life. 

Alas, my friends! how far is such a picture from truly repre- 
senting as yet the position of Christ’s followers. From time 
to time we eat the symbolic supper of that more than human, 
yet gentle and loving one. We call it communion. Do. we 
all commune with him ? or do our little advantages separate us 
from those to whom his mighty and miraculous gifts united 
him? Are not the sacred memorials of his very body and blood 
a splendid mockery, if they signify nothing in us of the spirit 
of his life and death? ‘The very glory of his self-sacrifice in 
such tokens turned to the shining exposure of our shame! 

Ought any strong man to wear the color of a Christian faith 
or profession, who bears not the infirmities of some weak? A 
follower of Jesus Christ aiming only to please himself! Is 
there any misnomer so monstrous ? 

I have thus thought to meet this occasion by unfolding a 
universal Christian principle of duty, and is it not the very 
principle which this institution was established to illustrate 
and promote? This ministry at large, (I love that title) 
wherever it is set up, and through whatever special methods it 
may work, seems, under God, to be furnishing the very bond 
of union which the Gospel contemplates between all classes of 
the community. It serves the purpose in the moral world, 
which the mightiest agencies of nature do in the material, to 
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keep the universe in safe balance and equilibrium ; as in the 
experiment you may have seen of the electrician, where-a lit- 
tle metallic messenger continually passes and repasses between 
the figures of Dives and Lazarus, to bring strength and weak- 
ness, abundance and want, together. When this spiritual 
communication shall be fully established, mankind will no 
longer be a name for hostile classes, and contending nations ; 
no longer an absurd, unmeaning title for what hatred and alien- 
ation do not suffer to exist: but there will be a mankind 
indeed, soul bound to soul, by those cords of sympathy and 
love, which as they firmly draw with fixed hold, alone can 
clearly attest the common origin, nature, and destiny of the 
human race. 

I said I would not attempt any special examination or com- 
parison of methods at this time, but I cannot withhold the tes- 
timony of my conviction, that the minister of this Church, and 
his co-workers, by modes of operation such as they have thought 
to promise best, and actually to bear most fruit, have devoted 
themselves to the business of realizing the Christian idea of so- 
cial duty, with a perseverance and conscientious loyalty, if 
elsewhere paralleled, nowhere surpassed. 

There has been manifested here a willingness, in ways too 
well known to the public to need now another enumeration, to 
spend and be spent in the service of humanity and faith, —a 
willingness which merits the sympathy and substantial aid of 
all who believe in the Gospel and wish well to their race. I 
would maintain the claims of this institution as a substantial, 
vital part of the Commonwealth. No good work in which 
men can be engaged, whatever may be the peculiarity of its 
means or outward limitation of its sphere, is isolated from the 
common interest and welfare. The common interest and 
welfare! Let that be our sentiment. Oneness of nature, 
mutual dependence of friendly offices, the same political 
fortunes, social welfare, and religious hopes, do indeed bind us 
together. A thousand daily circumstances in open sight bear 
witness that we are members one of another. The light that 
I see burning in the chamber of wealth, where perhaps the 
lowly minister-at the couch of sickness and agonizing pain ; 
the tottering feet of infirmity that I behold led down the steps 
of some princely mansion ; the dark hearse standing, now at 
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the door of the hovel, and going next to knock at the gate of 
the palace, though the sleeper on his bier hears it not ; the law 
of God dealing forth its promise and menace, without respect 
of persons ;— the love of God offering pardon to the penitent, 
under whatever garb the contrite heart may heave ; reward 
and retribution stretching their impartial lines of equity be- 
yond the grave ; these things, and such as these, are the solemn 
and just, glorious and Providential ties, by which all human 
hearts are joined. 

Outward circumstances are not necessarily steadfast to any 
individual, but liable to change. The strong now will some- 
time surely be weak, and the weak may become strong. 
None, in whatever infirmity of condition, who ought not to be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might, who are 
not called to be strong in faith and love, in hope and charity, 
in that moral and spiritual strength, which is the best and most 
enduring. None, therefore, so poor, that they may not be 
enabled to obey the text. Confirm the morally weak and ex- 
posed, brace the yielding will, succor tempted virtue, restore 
the wanderer to his forsaken Father’s home, and you shall 
have done in the humblest lot, the noblest deed ; though like 
the Apostle, when he lifted up the man lame from his birth, 
you may say, “ Silver and gold have [ none.” 

Let this thought renew our hopes and re-invigorate our ef- 
forts, that the noblest of all strength can be imparted to the 
weak, and the sublimest function on earth exercised by the 
humblest follower of Jesus Christ. Quicken the principle of 
rectitude, and awaken the sentiment of love, stir the feeling of 
adoration in any breast of manhood or youth, and you exert a 
prerogative which no royal sceptre, no chair of philosophy, no 
patronage of office, no instrumentality of exhaustless opulence, 
except as wielded by a living soul of goodness can match. 

Such be the function which this Chapel, through all the va- 
riety of its appliances shall ever vigorously and successfully 
put forth, employing all its special agencies to converge upon 
the soul, with triumphant and overcoming power for religion ; 
making that which binds to God and Christ and our fellow- 
men for Immortality always first and uppermost. Not self- 
pleasing, but self-sacrifice for a divine satisfaction, be its law. 
Let the finger of childhood, writing its early lessons in these 
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evening and Sunday schools, be guided to trace this eternal 
law on its own heart, and thus, my friends, you will raise up 
weakness and ignorance themselves into that Divine strength, 
which after Christ’s own example shall minister to, and trans- 
form from other weakness and ignorance, so long as weakness 
and ignorance in successive generations shall be found. 

In whatever special avocation engaged, it becomes us to take 
a broad and solemn view of our responsibility. It is nothing: 
less than for the forming in our day of one link in the great 
chain of the Divine Providence in human progress. The. last 
historian of England, Macaulay, writing with the pen of the 
impartial recorder, declares that the chief agent in the two 
great deliverances of his country, — putting an end to the ty~ 
ranny of nation over nation, and to the property of man in 
man, effacing the distinction between Norman and Saxon, and 
between master and slave, was religion. ‘To what so vast and 
desirable end is religion, then, through the fidelity of its friends, 
incompetent! Shall it not put an end to all unjust distinctions 
and efface all unholy oppressions? And what is our part but 
through whatever individual or social methods we can handle, 
to apply this most potent of all agents to the life and institu- 
tions of our own time? Seeing that like our forerunners, on- 
ly a step further on, we too are in the midst of God’s far- 
reaching plans, with the privilege, if we will, to conspire in 
His glorious purposes, shall we choose our part in seeking sel- 
fish ends, which by his Almighty justice shall be crushed into 
disappointment and emptinesss, or rejoice with life, heart and 
substance to put ourselves into the line of His own grand be- 
nevolent procedure, and thus feel that in all we do, we are ex- 
ercising His irresistible strength. 

And that His design is no less than to realize this beautiful 
harmony and social equity of offices and relations between man 
and man all over the world, we have many unequivocal signs. 
We may believe there is a coming day of righteous equality 
not of intellect or possession, but of practical right and peace- 
ful enjoyment, equality before human law and the Heavenly 
Gospel, which shall not be inconsistent with the private effort, 
fit claim, or peculiar destiny of each individual. Facts all 
around us predict it. Material and moral changes are its indi- 
cations. The gun of the Atlantic steamer from,her quick tran- 
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sit, the scream of the locomotive at the gateways of nations, the 
little hammer of the dotting telegraph, not so insignificant as 
it seems, but exerting a spiritual power, by which men speak 
to one another across the parallels and meridians of the earth ; 
the exploring squadron in Northern and Antarctic seas, — the 
Colporteur with his Bible, and the Missionary’s living voice 
heard in every barbarous tongue ; — Protestantism exchanging 
its old, hard, dividing dogmatism for new love, and Popery it- 
self, from its hoar and once overtopping throne, stretching forth 
its hand to unclench fetters from the human mind, — strange 
and rapid revolutions like besoms moved by the Almighty arm, 
sweeping away ancient political abuses, — Ministries such as 
this which ought to be multiplied from city to city, — through- 
out the Church (the hope of the world) the life-giving spirit 
sought beyond the killing letter, and Business joining the 
great and holy copartnership to project more and still longer 
strands in its wide web of communication across isthmus, moun- 
tain and desert, thus helping to rear that tribunal of common 
intelligence and common conscience, from whose decisions no 
individual or national conduct shall finally eseape, —all these 
are annunciations and prophecies, to be carried out into fulfil- 
ment by the mysterious blending of Providence and free will. 
Let us, in whatever station placed, by our efforts and our means 
do that nobler than any prophetic office, of religiously con- 
tributing to hasten this glorious and benign fulfilment. 





THE GREATNESS OF GOD, DISPLAYED IN HIS WORKS. 


In all the works which God hath made, 
We see his power and might displayed: 
The glorious earth—the brilliant sun— 
Which sinks to rest, its labors done ; 
The moon, whose soft and mellow light 
Tilumes the silent earth by night. 


The shining stars—a brilliant train, 

Which nightly stud the aerial plain— 

The rapid rivers, and the running stream, 
Whose waters with a crystal clearness gleam ; 
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The mighty oak, and e’en the opening flower, 
Alike attest God’s goodness and his power. 


The lofty mountain, and the valley deep— 

The fertile prairie, and the craggy steep, 

The mighty billows of the stermy ocean 

Which rise on high, and strive with wild commotion, 
All these, O God, in one great end unite, 

To show thy glory, and declare thy might. 


All powerful God! ’t is at thy great command 
That circling planets roll on every hand— 
That even and morn do still their orbits trace, 
And shed their beams upon the human race! 
For all these blessings Jet all nations raise 

To God a song of mingled prayer and praise. 





DR. BUSHNELL’S DISCOURSE ON THE DIVINITY 
' OF CHRIST, OR THE INCARNATION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


For such of our readers as have not an opportunity to ex- 
amine the new work of Dr. Bushnell, we insert in our pages 
the following rough notes, with comments, made in read- 
ing the first of his three principal treatises. 

The Discourse in question rejects, in terms, the common 
Trinitarian theory, of three distinct metaphysical persons in one 
God. It also rejects the prevalent construction of the Trini- 
tarian formula that the “three persons,’’ are three sets of attri- 
butes inhering in a common substance, making a fourfold 
God,—* three vital personal Gods, and back of them, or under 
them as their ground of unity, an Inorganic Deity.” 

It rejects the theory of a Social Unity, in which three per- 
sons covenant, consult, co-operate. 

It denies the received Orthodox dogma of two natures in 
Christ, a divine and a human, one passible and the other im- 
passible ; and reduces to its intrinsic absurdity the popular fal- 
lacy that Christ suffered in his human nature, and yet wrought 
atonement in his divine nature. 

It declares the identity of the Orthodox explanation of a three- 
fold distinction, and later Unitarianism. 

It charges upon the mind which so holds to a tri-personality 
as to chocse, in the exercise of worship, between one person 
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and another, or to pass in prayer from one to another, as from 
the Father to the Son, — that it is essentially polytheistic. 

It asserts that the nature of Christ is single, and that it is 
“ divine-human.” 

It teaches an “Instrumental Trinity,” whose persons are 
‘“‘Instrumental Persons.”’ That is to say, the Trinity of God 
is incidental to God’s Revelation of himself to man. Ab- 
solutely, God is One, simply and only, One. In the process of 
revealing Himself to mankind, a Trinity isevolved. Without 
it we cannot even conceive of God. ‘ These persons, or per- 
sonalities, are the dramatis persone of Revelation.” They 
appear in accommodation to the weakness of human faculties. 
God cannot be revealed as the One, the Infinite, or Absolute. 
As such He gives no sign that He is, other than that He is. 
There are no infinite media. The One must appear in the 
manifold. His Immensity must be dramatized. The lan- 
guage that describes his three-fold manifestation must necessa- 
rily be obscure and inconsistent. ‘ The Revealing process will 
envelop itself in clouds of formal contradiction, —that is of 
diction which is contrary, in some way, to the truth, and 
which, taken simply as diction, is continually setting forms 
against each other.” ‘Taking up all the manifold representa- 
tions, casting out the matter in which they are cross to 
each other, and repugnant to the very idea of the God they re- 
present, we shall settle into the true knowledge of God.” 
Since we live under a law of action and reaction, of which 
God, having all the poles of self-knowledge in his conscious- 
ness, is independent, it follows that the revealing of God must 
be in accommodation to this law, and in finiteforms. God is re- 
presented as moving, having form, parts, speech, emotions, rea- 
soning, remembering. This language, relating wholly to the 
God revealed, and not to the God absolute, involves number- 
less contradictions and contrasts, by the result of all of which 
we come at the truth. 'The Jewish Theocracy was instituted 
to reveal Jehovah by a system of such contrasts. And under 
the same law, the Trinity and its persons are only relatives to 
conduct us up to the Absolute. 

It maintains that the subject of the Incarnation, and of the 
contents of the Divine nature, are incomprehensible mysteries. 
To be true, the Deity must be undiscoverable., In_ being 
revealed, God is not cleared of obscurity and mystery. If we 
could ‘see his last boundaries, and hold him clear of a ques- 
tion within the molds of logic and cognition, then He is 
God no longer.” 

It teaches that, as the first Revelation of God was in what 
we call the Creation, the second was in the human form, Christ. 
God had appeared in the human before, in the same way 
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as in all the other finite forms of Being. But there was yet 
more of God to be exhibited in the Human Form of our race ; 
and so the word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 

Then follows an extensive argument to clear the doctrine of 
objections, and to show how it solves the common difficulties 
of the Incarnation. 

It teaches that Christ stands before us as one person, in sim- 
ple unity, the divine-human, “ representing the qualities of his 
double parentage as the Son of God and the Son of Mary.” 
To make His approach to man as close, to identify Himself as 
perfectly as possible with man, God appears, or makes his ad- 
vent, through a Human birth. 

It holds forth, as a third finite, relative impersonation, 
God revealed in ourselves, ia act within us, the Holy Spirit. 
The Eternal Life,manifested by Christ, liveth in us. 

It objects to the common Unitarian theory that it does not 
truly recognize the veritable God in Christ, in a sense wholly 
distinctive and peculiar, and that it does not satisfy the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. 

In order to present Dr. Bushnell’s idea more fuily than the 
above abstract can possibly do it, we give the following 
extracts from the discourse. 

“Thus we have three persons, or impersonations, al] existing under finite 
conditions or conceptions. They are relatives, and, in that view, are not infi- 
nites; for relative infinites are impossible. And yb taken repronenintina 
they are each and all, infinites; because they stand for, and express the Infi- 
nite, Absolute Jehovah. They may each declare,‘I am He;’ for what they 
impart to us of Him, is their true reality. Between them all together, as rela- 
tives, we are elevated to proximity and virtual converse with Him, who is above 
our finite conditions,—the Unapproachable, and as far as measures of thought 
or conception are concerned, the Unrepresentable God. 

“The Father plans, presides, and purposes for us; the Son expresses his in- 
tended mercy, proves it, brings it down to the level of a fellow feeling; the 
Spirit works within us the beauty he reveals, and the glory beheld in his Life. 
The Father sends the Son, the Son delivers the grace of the Father; the 
Father dispenses, the Son procures the Spirit; the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and Son, to fulfill the purpose of one, and the expressed feeling of the 
other; each and all together dramatize and bring forth into life about us that 
Infinite One, who, to our mere thought, were no better than Brama sleeping on 
eternity and the stars. Now, the sky, so to speak, is beginning to be full of 
Divine Activities, heaven is married te earth, and earth to heaven, and the 
Absolute Jehovah, whose nature we before could nowise comprehend, but 
dimly know, and yet more dimly feel, has, by these ontgoings, waked up in us, 
all images of His love and power and presence, and set the whole world in a 
glow.”—Pp. 173, 174. 

“But what have we seen? This Transcendant Being struggling out, so to 
speak, into the measures of human§knowledge, revealing Himself through the 
petty modes and molds of our finite nature! He fills the whole universe with 
actions and reactions, such as will bring us into lively acquaintance with Him. 
He comes into the human itself, and melts into the history of man through ago- 
nies, sorrows, and tears. He kindles heaven and earth into a glow, by the rel- 
ative activities of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And for what? Simply to 
communicate Himself, to express His nature and His feeling.”—-Pp. 180, 181. 

“To insist on going beyond expression, investigating the mystery of the per- 
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son of Jesus, when it is given us only to communicate God and His love, is in 
fact to puzzle ourselves with the vehicle, and to rob ourselves of the grace it 
brings. It is killing the animal, that we may find where the life is hid in him, 
and detect the mode of its union with his body. It is taking the medicine that 
would cure us, and using it, not as a cure, butas asubject of investigation. God 
is certainly able to assume the human, to become incarnate in it so far as to 
express His union to it, and set himself as Eterna] Life in his historic and real 
connection with it. He tells us plainly that He has done it. That we may 
know by what law to receive and interpret His proceeding, His object is 
declared ; viz., to express or manifest Himself in the world, and thus to redeem 
the world. 

* We see at once, if it be so, that here is a matter presented, which is not 
psychologically or physiologically investigable, because it does not lie within the 
categories of ordinary, natural humanity. And yet, instead of turning to 
recéive simply what is expressed of the divine, we immediately begin to try 
our science on the interior person of Jesus, to ascertain its contents or elements, 
and the mode of its composition! Nay, we must know who suffers, what. wor- 
ships, and all the hidden chemistries of the person must be understood! Then 
as to what is expressed, why, that is a matter of so little moment that many 
overlook it wholly. 4 

“ Tt is as if Abraham, after he had entertained as a guest the Jehovah angel, 
or angel of the Lord, instead of receiving his message, had fallen to inquiring 
into the digestive process of the angel; or, since he came in human form and 
spoke with a human voice, whether he had a human soul or not: and if so, how 
the two were put together! Let alone thy folly and thy shallow curiosity, O 
Abraham! we should say, hear the Lord speak to thee ; what he commands thee, 
do, what he promises, believe! Suspend thy raw guesses at His nature, and 
take His message !”—Pp. 157, 158. 


Now with.very many persons the question will be whether 
this doctrine of Dr. Bushnell is, or is not, Trinitarianism. We 
do not hesitate to say that at least it is not Trinitarianism in 
any sense that forbids its being called Unitarianism. Names 
are of very little consequence, and yet in their relation to things 
they have an importance. As their office in theology has so 
often been to separate those who ought to agree, rather than 
to distinguish things that differ, we wish it were possible to 
discuss the truth of the doctrine in question without introdu- 
cing any of the terms that have become associated with sec- 
tarian divisions. A portion of our Christian community are 
so much accustomed to deem Unitarian approbation a signal 
for Orthodox censure, that we feel seriously embarrassed in 
pointing out wherein Dr. Bushnell has dropped the objection- 
able features of the current conceptions of the Trinity. 

On the old theological grounds strictly, we see no reason 
why an Evangelical Unitarian should object to the doctrine 
here set forth. That objections of a philosophical nature 
should arise, is much more. conceivable. It is true, as stated 
above, that Dr. Bushnell discards metaphysics, and demands 
that the claims of his theory shall be adjudicated on a higher 
plane. But he proves the inadequacy of metaphysics in so me- 
taphysical a mode, that it reminds us of the famous paradox of 
refuting the scholastic method by a syllogism. Accordingly 
we ought not to be surprised, perhaps, —as we confess we 
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were, —to see it asserted in a criticism that has appeared 
on this discourse from an intelligent ‘“ Orthodox” quarter, 
—that Dr. B. “seems to argue that we should be able to 
form a clear and intelligible metaphysical conception of the 
mode of the Triune existence.”” However he may deprecate 
it, men. will insist on trying his positions by the tests of logic. 
May they retain his devout and sincere spirit of faith, 
whether or not they wield weapons as weighty and as keen. 

What shall be said of a Trinity which did not exist before 
the advent of Christ, which possibly will not exist at a certain 
future period, which is wholly incidental to the process of 
Revelation by Christ and the establishment of his Kingdom ? 
Yet Dr. B. says expressly, and without reserve : 


“ Prior to this moment [the coming of Christ into the world] there has been 
no appearance of Trinity in the revelations God has made of His being; but 
just here, whether as resulting from the Incarnation, or as implied in it, we are 
not informed, a three-fold personality, or impersonation, of God begins to offer 
itself to view.” 








Again: 
“ Without a Trinity, and Incarnation, and other like devices of revelation, we 
should never have a satisfactory representation of God.” 


Again : 

“ But some one, I suppose, will require of me to answer whether the three 
persons are eternal, or only occasional and to be discontinued? Undoubtedly 
the distinction of the Word, or the power of self-representation in God thus 
denominated, is eternal. And in this, we have a permanent ground of possibi- 
lity for the threefold impersonation, called trinity. Accordingly, if God has 
been eternally revealed, or revealing Himself to created minds, it is likely al- 
ways to have been and always to be asthe Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Con- 
sequently, it may always be in this manner that we shall get our impressions 
of God, and have our communion with Him. As an accommodation to all finite 
minds in the universe, it may be the purpose of Jehovah to be known by this 
divine formula for ever. That which most discourages such a belief is the de- 
claration of St. Paul—* When all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all.” I will not go into a discussion of these very remark- 
able words; for I do not care to open God’s secrets before the time. Let the 
future bring the future, and I know it will not be amiss when it comes. Enough 
for me, now, that by these dear names, my God proves His warmth, and pours 
His fullness into my heart—that, without them, torpor settles on my religious 
nature, and the boasted clearness of a God made level to reason, is the clear- 
ness of a wintry day.”—P, 177. 


Again : 

“This three-fold denomination is itself incidental to, and produced by tbe 
central fact, or mystery of the Incarnation, as an impersonation of God devel- 
oped in time.” 

Without inquiring how far this language can be made to 
square with the old Trinitarian formula, or how the advocates 
of that doctrine will regard the assertion that the Trinity is one 
of the “ devices of revelation,” designed for imffession, instru- 
mental, originating at Christ’s birth, and possibly to be discon- 
tinued, we are not concerned to inquire, We had supposed, 

that to any proper trinity, any trinity known under the estab- 
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lished sense of the word, the element of Eternity was indis- 
pensable. 

Can that be a distinction in the Divine nature, which is on- 
ly temporary? or which had a beginning? Can the Trinity 
be only a finite process? “Under this definition, we maintain 
that the Divine nature remains simply, strictly, and only One, 
and not at all three, — in the most literal signification of the 
word, One, — and one as excluding tri-personality. Dr. Bush- 
nell’s trinity really lacks the Orthodoxy even of what is 
known as the Modal Trinity of modern times, and only atones 
for the deficiency by the peculiar character ascribed to the per- 
son of Christ. The wonder is that he should hesitate, as he 
does, to apply to his theory the term modal, —except indeed that 
the use of it would imply a too close affinity with the common 
Trinitarian ideas, — which however is not his reason, but ra- 
ther the contrary. ¢ 

To employ reverently an humble illustration from the works 
of the Being whose august nature we are studying : — An ap- 
ple-tree manifests itself at one season of the year through 
blossoms ; at another through foilage ; at another through fruit. 
These several stages of the development of the vital energy 
accomplish the office of the tree. 'That which makes the tree 
an apple-tree and distinguishes it from all other trees, appears 
in each one. It was an apple-tree before the first flower put 
forth; it was an apple-tree after the last of the fruitage had 
fallen. Is the nature of the tree three-fold? Yet each mani- 
festation answered a distinct purpose of its own, and a purpose 
in connection with the others ; and all the manifestations it was 
in the nature of the tree to put forth, while it yet stood leafless 
and bare in the early spring. The tree is positively and sim- 
ply one. Because God manifests Himself to his creatures, 
now through His Creation, now through His Christ, and now 
through His Church, does he thereby justify us in calling Him 
a Triune God? Surely not. This three-fold manifestation of 
the vital energy of the tree, so far as we can discover, just as 
much requires a three-fold nature for the tree, as the three- 
fold manifestation of God requires a Trinity. Or to vary the 
comparison, we do not conceive that to the mind of the Al- 
mighty, there is a greater diversity in the works of creating, 
saving and sanctifying, than to the mind of man, exists be- 
tween many of his common tasks. We do not conceive that 
these works of creating, saving and sanctifying, any more im- 
ply a three-fold nature in God, (and for the reason that he is 
God) than a three-fold nature is implied in man while he per- 
forms the different offices of building a house, teaching a child 
to pray, and governing a State. 

Again: Dr. B. says that the tripersonality, and the three per- 
sons, or personalities, are only relative. How then, weask, can 
they pertain to an Absolute Being ; or rather how can they exist 
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and inhere, as essential distinctions, in the nature of a Being 
that is Absolute? Yet the Trinity, we presume, is generally 
supposed to refer to the Divine nature. 

Again: The Trinity, says Dr. B., is evolved only in God’s 
revealing or manifesting Himself to his creatures ; leaving us 
to the striking inference that independently of His creatures, 
there would be no trinity. But, not to urge this, where there 
is manifestation, there must be athing, or Being, manifested, 
behind the manifestation itself; and the manifestation is of the 
nature of the thing, —i.e., of what it is. In this case, then, 
what is the Being, or nature, of which the Trinity is a mani- 
festation? Or, if this expression be objectionable, what is the 
nature revealed, in the Revelation God makes of Himself? 
Is it a triune nature? No, for God does not take on his triune 
character till the coming of Christ. Already one of the three great 
acts of his Revelation, — that through the visible worlds, —is 
completed, and no hint of three persons appears. But if the 
Divine nature is not originally three-fold, neither can it become 
so, without change, which in the Immutable is not possible. 
Nor will it suffice to say, that the Divine nature becomes tri- 
une by development, because the idea of development is re- 
pugnant to that of the Infinite, Absolute, Perfect Mind ; nor 
can the Deity becomeanything. “Iam that Iam” is Hisaw- 
ful name. 

That He whose distinguishing character it is that every- 
thing about Him is absolute, should devise a mere scenic 
Trinity ; in condescension to His creatures should exhibit Him- 
self through a system of relatives, and then demand that these 
relatives shall be held to constitute a distinction in his ab- 
solute nature, is incredible. 

Pass to the doctrine of the person of Christ. 

We agree with Dr. Bushnell that human language is insuf- 
ficient to set forth the mystery of the Divine Nature, — the 
contents of his Being, —as well as that reason cannot fully 
comprehend it. But the question arises, whether, in his dis- 
cussion of the Incarnation, he does not exceed the limits he 
prescribes. When he says that ‘Christ differs from us not in 
degree, but in kind ;” that “he is in such a sense God, or God 
manifested, that the unknown term of his nature, that 
which we are most in doubt of, is the human ;” when he says, 
notwithstanding, elsewhere, that the Incarnation took place 
because, though God had really appeared in the human before, 
“There was nore of God to be exhibited in the Human Form 
of our race,””—and that, only to meet the emergency created 
by man’s not “ continuing in a pure, upright character ;’? when 
he, also, explicitly rejects the doctrine of two natures in Christ, 
we must own that these various expressions, with others too 
numerous to quote, not only plunge us into confusion, but 
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seem to violate the precise rule the author had laid down for 
himself, — viz., that we are not to dogmatize, but to believe. 
The view Dr. B. takes, represents Christ as a being anomalous, 
sui generis, to a very painful and perplexing degree, and the 
precise point where we feel compelled to part from him, and 
where he seems to us to part from himself, is that where he 
declares that Christ, after all, is very God. The following we 
think admirable : 

“T do not say that he is composed of three elements, a divine person, a hu- 
man soul and a human body ; nor of these that they are distinctly three, or ab- 
solutely one. I look upon him only in the external way; for he comes to be 
viewed externally in what may be expressed through him, and not in any other 
way. As to any metaphysical or speculative difficulties involved in the union 
of the divine and the human, I dismiss them all, by observing that Christ is not 
here for the sake of something accomplished in his metaphysical or psycholo- 

ical interior, but for that which appears and which is outwardly signified in 

is life. And it is certainly competent for God to work out the expression of 
His own feeling, and His union to the race, in what way most approves itself 
to Him. Regarding Christ in this exterior, and, as it were, esthetic way, he is 
that Holy Thing in which my God is brought to me,—brought even down to a 
fellow relation with me, I shall not call him two. I shall not decompose him 
and label off his doings, one to the credit of his divinity, and another to the 
credit of his humanity. I shall receive him, in the simplicity of faith, as my 
Lord and Saviour, nor any the less so that he is my brother.”—Pp. 163, 164. 

But when, after this, he distinctly declares Christ to be God, 
and yet discards the common convenient escape of the two na- 
tures, we are at a loss to conceive how so clear a mind as his 
would interpret the words of Jesus: “ Of that hour knoweth 
not the Son;” “Father, if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me, nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt ;” “ My 
Father is greater than I,’’ and a multitude of others as distinct 
and intelligible. On the latter passage, he does briefly com- 
ment, but not atall satisfactorily. 'That he should draw an ar- 
gument, which he holds as conclusive, for the Deity of Christ, 
from such passages as “ In whom dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily,” and “‘ The Father is in me and I in Him ;” and 
yet, maintaining that the nature of Christ is simple and 
single, should not see from the passages quoted above, that the 
Father and the Son must have two wills, two understandings, 
two separate natures, is most surprising. Adopting this theory, 
that Christ is God, and yet that he is simple and single in his 
nature, we cannot hear him cry, ** My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” without being painfully shocked. That 
was the ery of humanity, or it was never uttered. 

An Evangelical Unitarian, it seems to us, whether right or 
wrong in his belief, is more faithful to Dr. B.’s ideas of the 
respective claims of logic and faith in the domain of theology, 
than the “Orthodox,” or even than Dr. B. himself. The 
Unitarian accepts Christ as the express image of the Father’s 
person, the only-begotten Son, having the divine fullness in 
a human structure ; he receives the strongest language of the 
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New Testament, of this description, in its full force of meaning. 
As to the mode of this Divine residence in Jesus, how much 
is left to mystery, how much necessity for the subordination 
of the understanding, for a distrust of the definite statements 
of logic, for the exercise of faith! It is the “Orthodox” 
who by insisting on making Christ to be the very God, forsake 
Dr. B.’s excellent postulates, and pass into the region of 
dogma. Not content with mere faith, — we say it respectful- 
ly and kindly, — Dr. Bushnell dogmatizes. 

Once more, the account Dr. Bushnell gives of his doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, or the Third Person, is not at all satisfac- 
tory. It appears to be so feeble as to vitiate the whole theory 
which it is indispensably necessary to support. If a separate 
person of the Godhead is evolved by God’s third manifesta- 
tion, —1i. e., his acting in the minds of Christians at large, 
does not this lower to a human level the second revelation al- 
so, and thus affect the philosophy of the Incarnation? If the 
third person in the Trinity may be unfolded in the human, 
why should the evolving of the second require a divine-human ? 

The Discourse will produce great benefits, both among the 
“Orthodox” and the “ Unitarians,’’— and will, we sincerely 
hope, — without furnishing a doctrinal platform on which 
they can unite, — assimilate them, enlightening and elevating 
both, and cherishing in them a spirit of earnest, evangelical 
piety. It presents a view of Christ, which, as being far re- 
moved from the hard, cold, rationalistic theory of many Uni- 
tarians, may well be hailed by us with gratitude. If it has 
errors of statement, or reasoning, they will doubtless disap- 
pear. If we misapprehend it, our mistake will also pass away. 
What is true in it, will abide forever. We rejoice in the pros- 
pect that a more warm, inspiring, penetrating doctrine of the 
Saviour and of God’s Holy Spirit, is to prevail amongst us. 
We believe in the divineness of Christ, though not in Dr. 
B.’s sense, in his Divinity. But while we behold “God in 
Christ,” and have no confidence in any form of faith that does 
not accept this truth in avery peculiar sense; we are not 
prepared to see how it is more incomprehensible or less 
scriptural, that God should pour out his spirit into him, in 
such a measure as to make him “his dearly beloved and 
only-begotten Son,” highly exalted above all the sons of 
men, and the “ Express Image of his Person,’ — and leave 
the vehicle still human in its nature, — than that he should, 
for the humanity of Jesus, substitute Deity. Perhaps neither 
view is made objectionable by being incomprehensible. But 
one seems to us just and true, while the other involves insu- 
perable difficulties. We must prefer the apostolic declaration 
that “God is in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself,” 
to the other, which is a deduction of fallible reason, — that 
Christ is God. 
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Association For Circutatine THE Writines or Dr. Cuannine.—At a 
meeting of persons disposed to promote actively the above-mentioned object, 
held recently in Boston, measures were taken which it is hoped will result in 
forwarding it, on a somewhat extended scale. It is believed that an enterprise 
of such a nature will possess, to the minds of practical men, a great advantage 
in holding out asingle and specific purpose, — one not easily mistaken. Facts 
are known which prove ina very striking manner that an eager demand for 
these works exists throughout the country, and in all classes of the people. 
No one instrumentality presents itself, perhaps, so completely adapted to spread 
a truly Liberal Christianity, or to elevate and carry forward all the higher in- 
terests of the country,—moral, social, educational, political and spiritual. 
Disconnected from any partisan aims, Channing’s works appeal to the common 
sense, and the loftier sentiments, of the Universal Mind of the age. Muchhas 
been done by existing societies to diffuse them already; more remains to be 
done than any and all agencies are likely soon to accomplish. The new or- 
ganization has for its Doard of Directors:—Henry B. Rogers, Esq., President; 
Rey. F. D. Huntington, Secretary; John Gardner, Esq., Treasurer; Rey. E. 
Peabody, D. D., Rev. J. F. Clarke, and Manlius 8. Clarke, Esq. 


PARISHES AND PREACHERS. 


Rev. James Richard-on of Haverhill has been invited to succeed Rev. Dr. 
Dewey at Albany “at such time as he shall feel it necessary to terminate his 
ininisterial labors in that city.” 

Rev. John Fisher, sometime Pastor of the Irish Protestant Society in Boston, 
started March 14 for Cannelton, Ind., to locate himself in that rapidly growing 
community. We wish Mr. F. such entire success as shall compensate him for 
the constant trial, not to say persecution, which he has experienced here and 
in Ireland. 

Rey. S. G. Bulfinch of Nashua has been holding very interesting Sunday 
evening metings upon the Evidences of Christianity: the younger portion of 
the community, we understand, has attended them especially. 

Rev. Edgar Buckingham of Trenton is preaching on Sunday evenings at 
Roausen four miles from his present field of labor: this constitutes his third 
parish and pulpit. 

Rey. John N. Bellows has accepted an invitation to take charge of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Barnstable for a year, commencing we suppose with this 
month. 

Rev. Charles Babbidge of Pepperell has declined the invitation of the So- 
ciety at Bolton. 

Rev. W. H. Hadley is about to enter upon the Ministry at Large in Portland. 
From Mr. H.’s experience in the Ministry and excellent physical powers we 
anticipate an efficient and successful course of labor. 

Elder Nicholson, who solicited help towards the erection of two “Christian” 
chnrches sixteen hundred miles west of us, during the Autumnal Convention, 
writes that one of these will be finished the first of August: and that in a little 
more than two months he had travelled six hundred and: sixty-five miles, 
preached sixty-two sermons, attended five funerals and two weddings, circulated 
seven hundred tracts and four sets of Channing’s Works. Well done! 





